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people and snow leopards: 


wildlife tourism potential in the Spiti Trans-Himalaya 


Location of Spiti Valley, Indian Trans-Himalaya 


Introduction 

The high altitudes of the Spiti Trans- 
Himalaya harbour a unique diversity of 
Pleistocene wildlife, including the en- 
dangered snow leopard Uncia uncia, 
bharal Pseudois nayaur, ibex Capra ibex, 
and wolf Canis lupus. For over three 
millennia now, indigenous pastoral and 
agro-pastoral people have also used this 
fascinating landscape. Spiti’s Sino- 
Tibetan speaking tribes have been prac- 
ticing Buddhism since the oe: century 
AD, and have a cultural tolerance to- 
wards the wildlife with which they share 
their rangelands. The landscape is 
unique in that wildlife here is not re- 
stricted to protected areas, but occurs 
over most of the landscape. Today, 
however, as once remote areas become 
accessible and local economies inte- 
grate with mainstream markets, exces- 
sive livestock grazing, unmanaged tour- 
ism and_ infrastructural development 
have considerably increased the pres- 
sure on natural resources, and threaten 


the survival of Spiti’s wildlife. The local people are also bearing the brunt of human-wildlife conflicts in 


the form of livestock predation by the snow leopard and the wolf. Despite a cultural tolerance towards 


wildlife, these endangered carnivores are occasionally persecuted in retaliation against livestock preda- 


tion. 


For wild- 
life conservation 
programmes to 
be socially ac- 
ceptable and 
thereby have 
long-term _ effi- 
cacy, it is impor- 
at tant to develop 


Kibber village in Spiti Valley, Indian Trans-Himalaya them in the con- 
text of existing 


social systems and institutions at local and regional levels, and for them to be based on collective socie- 


tal choice rather than unilateral imposition. Amongst the surest means of garnering support for wildlife 
conservation is by devising ways in which local communities can benefit from the wildlife with which 
they share the land. The Nature Conservation Foundation (NCF) and the International Snow Leopard 
Trust (ISLT) have been working with the Village as well as Youth Councils of Kibber in Spiti to experiment 
with community-based wildlife conservation and conflict resolution programmes over the last few years. 
This has included creation of livestock-free wildlife reserves on village land through financial incentives, 
improving herding practices to reduce carnivore damage to livestock, and running community-managed 
livestock insurance programmes to offset the economic losses due to wildlife-caused livestock mortality. 
These initiatives have improved wild prey abundance, catalyzed greater use of the habitat by the snow 
leopard, reduced livestock losses to wild carnivores, and shared and offset wildlife-caused economic 
losses for the local people when they do occur. We are now attempting to up-scale these efforts and 
make them financially self-sustaining. 

With expanding tourism in Spiti, which potentially threatens the region’s wildlife, there is both a 
need as well as an opportunity to set up a community-based wildlife tourism enterprise. Such an enter- 
prise has the potential to secure long-term wildlife conservation by linking peoples’ livelihoods directly 
with wildlife, thereby creating an added incentive to help protect it. The enterprise can also serve as a 
base for nature interpretation activities, and for garnering support for conservation amongst tourists 
and volunteers. These possibilities were discussed with the Kibber Youth Council during a recent visit to 
Kibber by the trustees of the Nadathur Conservation Trust (NCT). The Youth Council was enthusiastic 
about the possibility of partnering the NCT in such a community-based business enterprise. This report 
is a follow-up to those discussions. The purpose of the report is to provide information on current tour- 
ism in Spiti for enabling (i) a feasibility assessment (by the NCT) for initiating a successful wildlife tourism 
enterprise in Kibber, and (ii) the development of a business strategy for such an enterprise. Here, we 
summarize information on: 

(1) the existing tourism infrastructure in Kaza, the headquarters of Spiti, and in Kibber, where 

the wildlife tourism enterprise is proposed 

(2) tariffs and packages offered by the existing hotels and guest-houses in Kaza and Kibber 

(3) nationalities of foreign tourists visiting Spiti 


(4) expectations and experiences of a sample of foreign tourists visiting Spiti, and their aware- 
ness of Spiti’s wildlife 
(5) coarse estimated costs of building and infrastructure 


Methods 


We surveyed all 6 hotels/ guest houses in Kibber (the terms ‘hotel’ and ‘guest-house’ are used inter- 
changeably in this report), and 18 of the 24 existing ones in Kaza (see Appendix |) to gather information 
on current tourism infrastructure, facilities, tariffs, estimated number of guests and seasonal occupancy 
rates. We asked the owners whether their main clients were Indian or foreign, and in the case of latter, 
the countries accounting for the maximum number of visitors. We also examined the mandatory C-Form 
registers (these are maintained in each guest house and deposited every month to the local police; all 
foreign tourists are required to fill these forms) of 20 guest houses (4 in Kibber, 20 Kaza) for the year 
2006 to gather information on the nationalities of foreign tourists visiting Spiti. We only recorded their 
nationalities and no other personal information, including names of the guests, was collected. Since 
most guest houses did not seem to maintain the C-Form registers comprehensively, the 1155 cases ex- 
amined for 2006 represent a sample and not the total count of foreign tourists staying in these guest 
houses in that year. We additionally interviewed owners of five restaurants in Kaza and three guest- 
houses in Kibber (who also serve food) to get an estimate of the annual profits from catering. 

We interviewed a total of 51 tourists in 20 groups in Kibber during the last week of June 2006 to 
collect information on their motivations for coming to Spiti, expectations, experiences, and the extent of 
knowledge/ interest in Spiti’s wildlife. Coarse estimates of the costs of land, building, and infrastructure, 

as well as estimated revenues from running 
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Fig. 1. Seasonal patterns of occupancy ina 


sample of 24 guest houses in Kaza and Kibber 


taxis, were obtained by asking an experienced 
local contractor/ driver. 


Results 

Overall tourism infrastructure and revenues 
There are 24 hotels/guest-houses in Kaza and 
6 in Kibber. Additionally, there is a recently 
opened government-run 12-room hotel in 
Kaza, and tented accommodation offered by 
the tourism department. A six room local 
guest-house is currently being built in Kibber. 
Excluding the guest-house under construction 
in Kibber and the government-run enterprises 
in Kaza, the average number of rooms per ho- 
tel was 6 for Kaza and 4 for Kibber. Therefore, 
at any point in time, approximately 300 tour- 
ists can be potentially accommodated in Kaza 
and 35 in Kibber. We estimated the 18 guest- 


houses in Kaza covered in this study to host an estimated 8000 tourists each year (average of 446 guests 
per hotel), while the six guest houses in Kibber host an estimated 1200 tourists annually (197 guests per 
hotel). The average (+ Standard Deviation) high-season occupancy of rooms (June-August) is about 74 + 
14 % in Kaza and 65 + 24 % in Kibber (Fig. 1). Average tariffs charged per room during this period are Rs. 
281 + 110 (maximum Rs. 750) and Rs. 146 + 33 (maximum Rs. 350) respectively. During the off-season 
(September) 36 + 15 % and 44 + 28 % of rooms are occupied at an average tariff of Rs. 193 + 77 and Rs. 
93 + 39 respectively. Only two guest houses each in Kibber and Kaza reported continuing to function 
October onwards, though only at 5-10 % occupancy in Kibber and up to 50 % occupancy in Kaza. The 
total tariff collected through room-rents alone is estimated at Rs. 126,000 per guest house in Kaza and 
Rs. 47,000 per guest house in Kibber annually. 

Five restaurant-owners in Kaza reported an average (+ SD) annual return of Rs. 64,000 + 26,077, 
with a maximum of Rs. 1.0 lakh annually. In Kibber, the three guest houses that also provide food for 
guests reported net profits from catering between Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 75,000, translating to Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 12,500 per room from food alone. 

In Kaza 14 out of the 18 sampled hotels had attached bathrooms with hot water, while only a 
single one in Kibber had this facility. Only 2 of the 18 sampled hotels in Kaza had transportation facilities 
for their guests (none in Kibber). Only 2 hotels in Kaza have emergency medical help available for guests 
(none in Kibber). Similarly only 2 hotels in Kaza provide laundry facilities to guests and a single hotel has 
cable television (none in Kibber). A single hotel in Kibber and 3 in Kaza have links with travel agents in 
Manali, Delhi, and Simla, through whom some of the bookings are done. 


Nationalities of tourists 

Four of the 18 sampled guest-houses in 
Kaza reported both Indian and foreign 
guests being similar in number, while all 
other guest-houses reported foreign 
tourists outnumbering Indians. Amongst 
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Fig. 2. Proportion of tourists from different countries 


foreign tourists, Israelis were reported 
to be the most represented people. A 
sample of 1155 guests staying in 20 
guest houses in 2006 belonged to 37 
Netherlands different countries (see Appendix Il for 
italy details), of whom 35 % were Israelis (Fig. 
2). Amongst the other countries, tourists 
from Germany (10 %), France (10 %), 


and UK (6%) were more numerous. 


Western Europe, in fact, together ac- 
counted for 47 % of the foreign tourists 


who visited Spiti in 2006. Data are from a sample of 
1155 individuals 


visiting Spiti, while North America and 
Australia (including New Zealand) con- 


tributed only 5 % and 3 %, respectively. 


Experiences of tourists 
The 20 groups of tourists interviewed in Kibber were from nine countries, and 95 % were visiting Spiti 
for the first time. In 75 % of the cases, people found out about Spiti from their friends or co-travelers, 
while internet and travel magazines were the sources of information for 25 % of the cases. Only 15 % of 
the groups had taken the assistance of travel agents, mostly from Manali. In the few cases that informa- 
tion was available, the tourists were planning to stay for 1-3 days in Kibber, and up to a week in Spiti. 
Over 75 % of the groups came to Spiti to experience the landscape, and 70 % also for culture, 
including for visiting monasteries. Of the 20, not a single group came to Spiti to experience or view the 
region’s wildlife, nor did they experience it adequately, though two groups were aware of its existence. 
Although people seemed generally satisfied with the infrastructure, communications, food, etc., 45 % 
complained about the poor garbage management, and 30 % about the quality of toilets. Over 21 % of 
the tourists felt that there was scope improving their interactions with the local people. 


Other information 

The cost of building a local-style guest house with modern amenities in Kibber is estimated at Rs. 263 
per square foot excluding electrical fittings. The cost of attached toilet/bath in each room with good 
quality sanitary fittings is estimated at Rs. 50,000 per room. An adequate sized piece of land for a per- 
manent hotel building may cost c. Rs. 1.0 to 1.5 lakh in the case of clear purchase, and is expected to be 
cheaper in the case of a lease (which may also be more feasible). The commercial rate for electricity 
usage is currently Rs. 3.00 per unit (as against Rs. 0.70 per unit for domestic consumption). 

As part of the enterprise, it may be prudent to also invest in at least two all-terrain vehicles (Ta- 
ta Sumo and Tata Spacio are currently popular in Spiti). In addition to providing transport service for 
guests, these can double up as local taxis and provide employment to the youth and earn revenue even 
during the off-season. The estimated net 
return on a single taxi in Spiti is currently 
estimated at Rs. 1.70 lakh annually, and the 
profitable life of a vehicle is approximately 
6-7 years after which it needs replacement. 


Discussion 

Tourism, though becoming popular in Spiti, 
still caters essentially to budget travelers, 
and the facilities are of a fairly basic nature. 
There is currently almost no attention to 
wildlife tourism. We believe there is high 


A herd of bharal Pseudois nayaur in the Kibber 


potential for a successful, relatively high- 


village wildlife reserve end community-based wildlife tourism en- 


terprise in Kibber, and do not anticipate any 


external threats to such an enterprise. We are confident of being able to acquire land for the enterprise 
within the village on long-term lease. All wildlife viewing and related camping is to be done on village 
land. Although part of this land falls within the official boundary of the Kibber Wildlife Sanctuary, it con- 
tinues to be under de facto as well as de jure control of the Village Council. The main constraints to the 
enterprise will be the limited availability of water within the village, as well as the presently inefficient 
garbage management; both these issues will need to be paid attention to and addressed. The water is- 
sue can be addressed by efficient management, as a considerable amount currently gets wasted in the 
village. There is also a possibility of purchase of water from the village at relatively inexpensive rates. 
Training of village youth in hospitality and house-keeping as well as accounting and book-keeping will 
also be essential. 

The wildlife tourism potential of Spiti is high, and Kibber in particular is well-placed for initiating 
such an enterprise. It is one of the most popular destinations within Spiti, with an estimated 1200 Indian 
and foreign tourists staying in the six village guest houses every year (many others come and camp in 
tents). The Kibber Youth Council, with currently 34 members of different ages, is one of the most moti- 
vated and sensitized human institutions within Spiti from a conservation viewpoint. They have been 
partnering with NCF-ISLT in conservation programmes not just within Kibber, but are also involved in up- 
scaling of our conservation and educational efforts across Spiti. With over a decade of involvement in 
village-based wildlife conservation initiatives, a large section of the youth are already sensitized and to 
some extent trained in nature interpretation. The Youth Council is currently registered with the block 
office in Kaza and operates a bank account, and has been maintaining meticulous accounts of income 
and expenditure, though there is no system of formal accounting and auditing. They may need to be 
organized into a co-operative or another suitable institution for the proposed enterprise. 

A village wildlife reserve of c. 15 km? established in Kibber’s rangelands has meant that the re- 
gion supports one of the highest densities of bharal reported anywhere, which can be sighted with rela- 
tive ease. The youth are already involved in a monitoring programme for bharal. Snow leopard signs are 
now easily seen particularly within the vil- 
lage wildlife reserve, and the youth are to 
be soon involved in a long-term snow leo- 
pard camera trapping monitoring pro- 
gramme. Smaller mammals like the red fox 
Vulpes vulpes, pale weasel Mustela altaica, 
stone marten Martes foina, and the pika 
Ochotona spp. are commonly sighted. Al- 
though the bird diversity in Kibber’s rangel- 
ands is not very high (c. 55 species), it in- 
cludes fascinating species that breed in this 


landscape such as the snowcock Tetraogal- 


ge ee Cae ee ‘Ci lus sp., golden eagle Aquila chrysaetos, 
A pika Ochotona sp. in the village reserve lammergeier Gypaetus barbatus, and sev- 
eral species of finches that are easily seen 
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along walks and transects. There are approximately 100 species of plants in Kibber’s rangelands, with 
more than 50 % of medicinal value. Traditional ways of life, organic agriculture, and pastoralism also 
make for interesting interpretation subjects that will add value to the wildlife tourism enterprise. There 
are possibilities of offering several packages including day to two week-long wildlife viewing/ trekking 
and camping programmes (see Appendix III), cultural shows, trips to monasteries, close interactions with 
local people including short courses in cooking local food, and participation in wildlife monitoring pro- 
grammes. At a later date, high-end winter wildlife tourism can also be considered. 


Appendix | 


List of guest houses/ hotels surveyed in Kibber and Kaza 


Guest House Name 


Kibber 

Rainbow Guest House 
Norling Guest House 
Potala Guest House 
Sergong Guest House 
Dikitling Guest House 


Spitian Traditional Homestay 


Kaza 

Nimaling Guest House 

Kunzam Hotel and Restaurant 

Hill View Guest House and Restaurant 
Sakya's Abode 

Kesang Guest House 

Sachin Kunga Ngigpo Guest House 
Zangchuk Guest House 

Potala Guest House 

Gangri Guest House 

Mountain Paradise Guest House 
KC Lodge 

Snow Lion Hotel 

Shambala Guest House 

Dikit Gatsel Guest House 

Phande Guest House 

Siddharth Anand Hotel 

Khangsar Hotel 


Norbulinka Guest House 


Appendix II 
Nationalities of a sample of 1155 tourists who visited Spiti in 2006. Table indicates percent representa- 
tion of different countries. 
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Appendix III 


Possible trekking packages that can be offered to tourists as part of the wildlife tourism enterprise. 


Kaza-Kibber-Tsankar-Kaza (5-day trek) 

Day-1: Proceed from Kaza to Kibber, visit to Kee Monastery (Gelukpa sect) 

Day-2: visit to village temple, interaction with local people, getting acquainted with local lifestyles and customs 
Day-3: further acclimatization, visit to crop fields and interacting with livestock herders 

Day-4: trek to Tsankar village reserve (4 hours), nature interpretation along trails, camping near village reserve 
Day-5: return to Kibber and then proceed to Kaza 


Kaza-Kibber-Kanamo-Kaza (8-day trek) 

Day-1: proceed from Kaza to Kibber, visit to Kee Monastery (Gelukpa sect) 

Day-2: visit to village temple, interaction with local people, getting acquainted with local lifestyles and customs 
Day-3: further acclimatization, visit to crop fields and interacting with livestock herders 

Day-4: proceed to Timor Cho (4 hours), watch birds around the pond, look for bharal, nature interpretation. 

Day-5: trek to Kanamo base (3 hours), bharal sightings. 

Day-6: climb the Kanamo summit (4 hours), photography, return to Timor Cho, alternately, camp in Thinam (2 hours). 
Day-7: return to Kibber for celebrations. 

Day-8: proceed to Kaza. 


Kaza-Kibber-Parangla-Korzok-Leh (12-day trek) 

Day-1: Proceed from Kaza to Kibber, visit to Kee Monastery (Gelukpa sect) 

Day-2: acclimatization, visit to village temple, interaction with local people, getting acquainted with local lifestyles and customs 
Day-3: trek from Kibber to Dumla (4 hours). Nature interpretation along trails. Look for snow leopard signs, bharal and ibex. 
Bird watching along Chichim-nala. Camp in Dumla. 

Day-4: trek from Dumla to Thaltak (4 hours). Visit fossil beds along the way, taking photographs of fossils (please do not remove 
any fossils). Camp in Thaltak. 

Day-5: trek from Thaltak to base of Parang-la (Bongrochen, 6 hours). Camp in Bongrochen. Look for snow leopard signs, Hima- 
layan marmots and bharal. 

Day-6: trek over Parang-la. Start early at dawn (4 am) and cross the Parang-la pass, trekking over the 1.5 km long glacier on the 
northern slope. Short expeditions for photography of Pare-lung-bi peaks. Reach Kharsa (7 hours), camp in Khrasa. 

Day-7: trek from Kharsa to Taktang Yongma (5 hours), crossing the River Pare-chu at different places. Camp at Taktang Yongma. 
Day-8: trek from Taktang Yongma to Kitpor Dangsa (5 hours), along the Pare-chu. Look for snow leopard signs and bharal. Camp 
at Kitpor Dangsa. 

Day-9: trek from Kitpor Dangsa to Kiang-dam (6 hours). Visit Norbu Sumdo wetlands on the way. Look for Kiang, Black-necked 
crane, various waterfowl. Look for signs of snow leopard and wolf. Camp near edge of Lake Tso-Moriri. 

Day-10: rest day. Short treks along Tso-Moriri. Carry out waterfowl census (geese, gulls, mergansers, grebes, ducks, sandpipers 
etc.). 

Day-11: trek from Kiang-dam to Korzok (6 hours). Look for signs of wolves along the way. Visit to Korzok Monastery (Kagyut 
sect) and interact with changpa herders. 

Day-12: proceed to Leh. 


Kaza-Kibber-Dhankar-Pin Valley-Kaza (14-day trek) 

Day-1: Kaza to Kibber, visit to Kee Monastery (Gelukpa sect) 

Day-2: visit to village temple, interaction with local people, getting acquainted with local lifestyles and customs 

Day-3: further acclimatization, visit to crop fields and interacting with livestock herders 

Day-4: trek from Kibber to Mirmuthanga (Tashigang), 4 hours. Camping in Mirmuthanga. Nature interpretation along trails 
Day-5: second day of camping at Mirmuthanga, nature trails towards CCKN peak 
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Day-6: trek from Mirmuthanga to Lhangsa (6 hours). Nature interpretation along Shila-nala, looking for snow leopard signs and 
bharal near Tashigang-Lhangsa 

Day-7: trek from Lhangsa to Komic (5 hours). Visiting fossil bebs near Lhangsa, taking photographs of fossils (please do not re- 
move any fossils). Visit to Komic Monastery (Sakyapa sect). Camping near Komic Monastery. 

Day-8: trek from Komic to Demul (5 hours). Nature interpretation along lush, green pastures on the way. Camp in Demul. 
Day-9: trek from Demul to Lhalung (5 hours). Camp near golden temple in Lhalung. Learn about unique history of the golden 
temple and its importance in Buddhist traditions. 

Day-10: Trek to Dhankar Monastery (Gelukpa sect) and Dhankar lake (3 hours). Learn about unique history of Dhankar Monsa- 
tery and its importance in Buddhist traditions. Learn about unique fishes in Dhankar lake. Trek to Shichiling (1 hour). Camp in 
Shichiling. 

Day-11: Proceed to Tabo. Visit to Tabo Monastery (Gelukpa sect). Proceed to Kah (Pin Valley). Trek from Kah to Gechang (2 
hours). Camp in Gechang. 

Day-12: Nature interpretation trails near Gechang and Thango. Look for snow leopard signs, and ibex. 

Day-13: trek from Gechang to Kah (2 hours). Visit to Kungri Monastery (Ningmapa sect). Proceed to Kaza. 

Day-14: return to Manali. 
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